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The FILMO is a 


PERFECTED PROJECTOR 
Easily operated... quiet... enduring 











e 
See the Filmo Demonstration at 
the Los Angeles N. E. A. Con- 
vention, June 27 to July 3, at 
Bell & Howell Booth No. E-22 


Below—The New Filmo 57-GG Projector—offer- 

ing surpassingly brilliant illumination for class- 

room or auditorium use. Price $260 with hand) 

carrying case which provides extra-wide base for 
Projector during operation. 














Education is never stationary. It constantly advances, progresses. When you 
buy mechanical equipment for educational use, be certain that it can keep the 
pace, matching education’s advance, step by step. Such equipment is the 
Filmo School Projector. Its manufacturers first assured themselves that the 
Filmo was basically perfect. Thousands upon thousands of projection-hours 
in school rooms the nation over have supplied the last rigorous test. 

Consider the actual facts. Bell & Howell recently were able to devise a 375- 
watt Filmo model without the slightest visible change in the appearance of 
the projector. Furthermore, the Filmo Projector was made a part of the now 
famous Filmophone Portable Sound Movie outfit by merely increasing its 
motor’s power. This illustrates what we mean by a basically perfect projector 
—one that is readily adaptable to each new trend in visual education, yet 
retaining the salient features which have assured its leadership in the 
educational world. 

Any Filmo dealer will be pleased to demonstrate Filmo in your school 
room—either the regular 250-watt model or the new 375-watt 
model, with its tremendous illuminating power and brilliance, 
even in an undarkened class room or in a large auditorium. 
Write for Booklet No. 29, ‘“Filmo Movies in Visual Educa- 
tion.” Bell & Howell Co., 1817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Est. 1907. 





WHY THE FILMO IS 
THE LEADING SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


1. Brilliant, steady pictures. {. Superior “Still” Projec 
aon. 





2. Quietness. —" 
5. Flexibility and Porta- 


3. Simplicity of Operation. bility. 
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Some Tentative Standards for City 
Visual Education Programs 


E. R 


HAT ought an adequate visual instruction 
TAD copra for a city to cost? What visual 
aids should be circulated from a central depository 
and which should be permanently located in the 
individual school building? How large a staff 
should be required to man the city department >f 
visual instruction and what are the various pesi 
tions on the staff? How much, on the average, wll 
a satisfactory amount of visual equipment in each 
individual school building cost? These and othet 
questions have been answered by a group of exper 
ienced and outstanding directors of visual instru 
tion, through a special committee of the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction, of which the writer 
was chairman. The following conclusions ar 
based on nine completely filled questionnaires, rep 
resenting a generous proportion of the seasoned 
city directors. 

The consensus of opinion of the visual education 
experts, based on a summation of all needed ex 
penditures, proposes an average cost for a city-wic 
visual instruction program of O0c per pupil per 
* 


year with a conservati range* from 30c¢ to 90 
per pupil per year. 
These figures, tentative as they are, « 

some semblance of a basis of estimate L ite 
intendent who already has a director and city pro 
gram may make comparisons of his own actual 
costs with these figures adjudged reasonable by the 
experts. The superintendent who is planning a 
visual instruction program may sit down and count 
the cost before he builds his tower. The range 
from 30c to 90c per pupil per year certainly affor 


a rather wide zone within which he may adopt 


figure consistent with his local circumstances. And 
even if he chooses to step out of the conservative 
limits in either direction, he at least has a basis for 
departure. 

In beginning a city-wide program of visual in 


struction the superintendent will logically select a 
director for the department of visual education or 
visual aids department, as it might more accuratel) 
be styled. As the program advances and expands, 
the director will gradually build up a staff which 
should reach its full size by the end of an initial 
period of (say) five years. The size of a full-grown 
*Corresponding roughly to the range -1 SD to +1 SD. The 
treatment for nine cases was statistico-inspectional 


N LOW 


department depends on the size of the city as well 
as on the extent of the program. The following is 
an empirical equation for average number of staff 
members, based on the data submitted by the 


experts. 
X 
\ — 
30,000 + .03x 
in which, 
\ number of staff members 


* population of city 


lhe curve, which can be plotted from the above 
equation, shows the number of staff members for 
cities ranging from 100,000 to 1,000,000 in popu- 
lation. The curve is read as follows: For a city of 
300,000 population, as indicated on the base line, 
the number of staff members, indicated on the left 
margin, is seven (nearest integer). This is the 
iverage number of staff members which might be 
regarded as adequate for carrying on a full visual 

education program in a city of 300,000 people. 
The next question which comes to mind regard- 
ing the staff is one regarding the various positions 
‘off. The different positions named by the 
e listed in Table I, in order of frequency 

ention. 


ible I—Staff Members for a City Visual Education 
lepartment in Order of Frequency of Mention 


Position Times Range in Number 
Mentioned Wanted 
Secretary 9 1-2 
Truck Driver 9 1-4 
Director & 0-1 
Clerical 8 0-40 
Slide Custodian 8 0-3 
film Custodian 7 0-1 
Asst. Director 6 0-2 
Supervisor 6 0-6 
Projectionist 6 0-4 ‘ 
Photographer 6 0-1 
Asst. Projectionist 5 0-3 
Mechanic 4 0-2 
Laboratory Assistant 4 0-3 
| f ache r 1 0-6 


This list of staff members is offered, not as an 
index of the relative value of the positions, but as 

suggestion of the range of personnel needs. It 
must not be inferred that a staff of seven members, 
for example, would consist of the first seven names 
on the list. 

The duties of the various staff members all per- 
tain to carrying out the functions of the depart- 
ment. One of these functions is the circulation of 
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visual aids from the central depository; another 
is the servicing of visual materials permanently lo- 
cated in the individual school buildings. To the 
director belongs the final responsibility in the de- 
cision as to which of the visual aids included in 
his formal program are to be circulated and which 
are to be “located.” The bar graph, Figure 1, 
shows the extent to which the experts would have 
some of the more-formal visual aids circulated or 
located. 

The clear portion of the bar represents the rela- 
tive number of judgments in favor of circulating 
the indicated visual aid altogether; the black por- 
tion represents the same for permanent location; 
and the shaded area is for both, that is, some units 
of the given visual device are to be circulated and 
It will be noted that the arrange- 
ment of the items is such that the most-circulated 


some located. 


aid is at the top and the most-located is at the 
bottom. 
follows: 


The interpretation of any one bar is as 
The stereograph, for example, received 
about 22% (relative fractional length) of the votes 
of the experts as a device to be circulated only, 
about 56% for both circulation and location; and 
about 22% for permanent location only. It must 
be remembered that there are other visual aids 
such as maps and globes, laboratory apparatus, 
charts and graphs, which have not been considered 
on this formal list because they are standard equip- 
ment even for the school system which has no for- 
mal visual aids program. 

As cited above, Figure 1 shows in a rough way 
what visual equipment is considered most neces- 
sary for permanent location in the individual school 
building. How much money is needed to provide 
adequate visual equipment for the average school 
building, widely variable unit though it is? The 
average expert judgment is $1,000, with a conserva- 
tive range from $600 to $1400. It was assumed 
that the acquisition of this building equipment was 
distributed over a period of five years, expenditures 
after this initial accumulation period being largely 
for replacement and revision. The figures given 
do not include the expense of darkening rooms or 
installing electrical Also, these figures 
assume that each school draws on a central depos- 
itory for visual aids which are circulated therefrom. 
If such central depository be not available, then 
the logical inference is that a greater expenditure 


outlets. 


per school building would be desirable. In the 
absence of a circulation center, however, such extra 
funds might be in the nature of an annual allotment 
for rental, transportation, etc. 
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After the initial “maturation” period of 


five years, the proportion of the annual budget re- 


(Say) 


quired for personal service (staff costs) should be 
about 50%, 
to 65%. During the “maturation” period the propor- 


with a conservative range from 40% 
tion for staff salaries is considerably less. There 
are at least two good reasons for this, as follows: 

(1) The staff personnel is accumulated gradually, 
not reaching full size until the end of the five-year 
(maturation) period. 

(2) A larger proportion of the funds is needed to 
put permanent equipment in the school buildings 
and to build up the central “library” of visual aids 


during the early years of the department. This 
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proportion (for additional materials) becomes less 
and less as the point of saturation is reached. 

To summarize, then, we might say that tenta- 
tive standards have been set up by the consensus 
of opinion of those most competent to judge in 
the field of visual education. Among the more 
important of these are the following: 

(1) The average cost for an adequate city-wide 
visual instruction program was adjudged to be 
60c per pupil per year, with conservative lower and 
upper figures at 30c and 90c, respectively. 

(2) An empirical equation was derived for ade- 
quate staff size, depending on size of city, or, as it 
might have been deduced, on the number of pupils 
served. This equation is 

X 
Y sesineepeiiitnimdiiamingaiant 
30,000 + .03x 
and is plotted for cities up to a million in Figure 1. 

(3) The average cost of adequate visual equip- 
ment for each school building was found to be 
$1,000, with conservative range from $600 to $1400. 
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(4) Various visual materials were classified ac- 
cording to the extent to which it was thought best 
to circulate them or to locate them permanently in 
individual school buildings. This information is 
shown graphically in Figure 1. 

(5) The proportion of total expenditures deemed 
adequate for staff salaries in the visual education 
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department averages 50% with a 40% “low” and 
65% “high”. These figures are for the matured 
departments. 

(6) A large number of possible staff positions 
is listed in Table I, which may be of some service 
in planning the building up of a department of vis- 
ual education. 


The Motion Picture in the Classroom 


The Report of a Study to Determine the Best Methods of 
Presenting Motion Pictures to Mixed Elementary Groups 


IRENE POOLE 


INCE educational motion pictures have been 

established in the elementary curriculum, much 
discussion has prevailed among teachers in regard 
to the most effective way to present the pictures. 
This study, conducted in 1930 in the Auditorium of 
Rankin School, Akron, Ohio, with film subjects 
provided by the Akron Board of Education, makes 
no attempt to settle these discussions, but if it 
offers helpful suggestion to other teachers in their 
visual presentations, or challenges further studies, 
its purpose will have been served. 

In approaching the study, it was assumed that 
educational pictures may conform in subject matter 
and purpose to at least one of three general classi- 
fications : 

1. Those which illustrate certain definite facts 

and processes. 

2. Those which present new experiences to the 

observer. 

3. Those which entertain, either by narration, 

amusement or aesthetic appreciation. 

Most educational films present facts, develop new 
experiences for the children, and entertain at the 
same time. The method of presenting a film to a 
group of children would depend largely upon which 
of these purposes the teacher recognizes as the aim 
of her lesson. For each purpose, as well as for each 
age of children, there would also be variation in 
approaching the subject. 

For the tests in this study, only children from the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were used. Only 
retention of fact was considered. It is obviously 
difficult, if not impossible, to tabulate the degree of 
entertainment, appreciation, or new experience 
attained. 

Discussions and presentation of the films took 


place within a forty-minute period, divided approx- 


imately as follows: routine, five minutes; filming, 
fifteen to twenty minutes; discussion, fifteen to 
twenty minutes. The time required for the tests 
varied with the number of questions and the size 
of the group taking the test. Questions in the tests 
were stated so that they could be answered by one 
word, one number, or a single phrase. 

\dditional uniform tests, including questions of 
fact only, were given to all groups, under similar 
conditions, approximately one week following the 
viewing of the film. 

\n individual’s score is the total number of cor- 
rect responses on his paper for each test. The 
same person checked each set of papers, so that the 
chances of discrimination between responses of 
equal value would be reduced to the minimum. Cor- 
rect spelling was not considered as a factor in cor- 
rectness of response. 

These six possible methods were used: 

1. Informal discussion by children while viewing film. 

2. Lecture by the teacher during the presentation. 

3. No talking or discussion at any time in the classroom. 

4. Discussion of the film subject, directed by student chair- 
man or teacher, preceding the presentation of the film. 

5. Discussion of the film, directed by student chairman or 
teacher, after the presentation. 

6. Combination of these last two. Pointing out things to be 
noted and discussion of the subject before the filming, 
with discussion of the material presented after the 
filming. 

The results obtained from the five tests, covering 
eighteen different situations as tabulated below, 
seem to indicate that facts observed in motion pic- 
tures are better retained by children if there is no 
introduction to the subject of the film, but a review 
and discussion of the material presented after—the 


film has been shown. 


For the tests of the first two methods, control 
groups having no discussion whatever in the class- 
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room were used. The results by the first method 
were overwhelmingly in favor of the control group. 
The children who talked freely during the filming 
had no really clear idea of what they had seen. 


Tabulation of Results 




















Conditions of Test Seok! 81415) 8 “> 
n| vo 6|= Ni slpR|# b0 
4\e _\n 82/8 at = 
8/5 9/$5).%) 0) 5/5 > 
Oizda sit isSs!|3ie < 
Test A 
Informal talking ae = a ee 95 
during picture BAZ mw wb 3 0 @ v) 45 
No discussion 652 22 655 13 7 0 5.0 
SAl we 1% 12 41 @ 49 
Test B: 
Discussion Se a a: i a | Re 
after picture S42 @ is MB & S$ 2B &.1 
6Al 28 15 14 11 5 401 143 
AA2 @iz2ii 3068 34 
GAs 2 2 if 7 GO 1 7. 
No discussion ie ES a ee A ie ee 
ae ae ee Se ee 
6A2 28 15 11 8 218 7.8 
4Al 28 12 4 1 * i 
ee. a a Se Oe 
Test C 
Discussion Galt a3 M™ 6 2 I @&A 
after picture Se 2s ae ae ee} ae 
Gaz 2c tz 98 46 I3f 42 
Sal a 25 22 3 0 MS $2 
GAi @ 15 4M WwW 1 Ws 87 
Discussion 6A2 23 15 9 6 2 135 5.4 
before picture Se oo + ee A Ss Se 
An, 26 32.8 486 Ws 3.6 
Az 2 i 4 6 1 MO OS. 
GAZ 2 15 122 83 10 & 
Test D 
Discussion 6Al 21 30 24 18 8 400 19. 
after picture cee tw 0 2215 8 ZS 137 
4Al 21 30 20 14 4 286 13.6 
Discussion before 6A2 21 30 24 17 6 353 168 
and after | a ae se ee 
picture 4A2Z2 2. ® 21 1441 2/7 123 
Test E 
Lecture during 
picture 5A1-6Al 38 25 21 12 2 431 11.6 
Discussion after 
picture 5B1-6B2 38 25 24 17 8 633 16.7 


Discussion before and 

after picture 5B2-6A2 38 25 24 16 6 563 14.9 
(Test E was given several weeks after the previous tests as a 

control of the highest ranking methods in the first tests ) 





If we consider the totals in Test B, of a possible 
score of 66 in the five tests, the average child in 
these grades would have received a score of 37.6 
if he had discussed the film after having seen it, 
while an average child of the same age and grade 
in the no-discussion group, would have scored only 
21.3. 

Of a possible perfect score of 69 in Test C, an 
average of 32.8 prevailed in the group which dis- 
cussed the film after it had been presented, as 
against 25.9 in the group that discussed the subject 
before seeing it. 
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Even the combination of the two methods in 
Test D, gives not as satisfactory result, since with 
a possible 90 as a perfect score, the combination 
method rates an average score of 41.4, and the 
group discussing only afterethe viewing, rates an 
average score of 46.3. 

In Test E, which was conducted several weeks 
after the other tests, three groups of approximately 
One of the 
classes in this grouping had not been included in the 


the same age and grade were used. 
previous testing. Notwithstanding this disadvant- 
age, and the difficulties of a longer test than the 
former ones had been, the discussion following the 
film brought an average of 16.7 of a possible 25 
correct responses, as compared with 14.9 and 11.6 
in the groups controlled by the other methods 

The lecture by the teacher during the picture 
clinched a few of the facts stressed in the lecture; 
but the facts shown in the part of the picture 
immediately following the ones stressed in the lec- 
ture were completely lost in nearly every case. The 
per cent of correct responses for the facts stressed 
in the lecture was high throughout the group. The 
children evidenced an unusual feeling of restless- 
ness during these lecture periods, as though the 
lecture was breaking the train of thought, or there 
were too many things to think about at once. 

The lecture method should prove efficient in a 
situation wherein the projection machine can be 
slowed down or stopped while the lecturer explains 
some point. Such a procedure is possible with 
most of the newer projectors, but on account of 
the time element, could not be employed for these 
tests 

In pairing the classes for the tests, in addition to 
age and grade, general reading ability was consid- 
ered, in so far as it was consistent with the class 
organization within the school. As it happened, 
the organization provided as fair a pairing as could 
be expected. Reading ability is rated according 
to the results of the Stanford Reading Tests which 
were given throughout the school shortly before 
this study was begun. 

An interesting feature of the first test was that 
the students having the highest reading quotients 
in the no-discussion group fell in the medium class 
of correct responses to the test questions.  Chil- 
dren with medium and just above medium reading 
quotients stood highest in the tests. This would 
seem to indicate that the reading matter in the film 
is a lesser factor in understanding the essential 
facts of the material presented. 


Several groups of children, whose opinion the 
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teacher who conducted these tests considers relt 
able, expressed their preferences regarding ways of 
viewing films. The verdict was particularly unani- 
mous with all ages against any discussion, or even 
slight introduction of the material to be presented 
This 


judgment rather disturbed the teacher, since her 


in most pictures before they were shown. 


usual practice prior to the tests had been to point 


out certain things to look for when the picture 


should be shown. Reasons as they were given by 


the children seem to have valid foundations: 


“We don’t know what to talk about before we have seen 
the picture.” 

“If we know what it’s going to be about, it spoils the story.” 

“Tt never sounds as interesting as it looks in the picture 40 


“If we know what’s coming, we don’t want to pay attention.’ 


“We're always looking for certain things, and don’t notice 
other interesting things.” 

“It's always more interesting if it is secret.” 

“We'd rather have things explained afterward, when we know 


how they look. Then we know what questions to ask.” 


For certain pictures, however, the children do 
like to be warned in advance so that they do not 
miss the significance of something they would not 
notice. For example, in a news reel that was not 


Mussolini was shown speaking to 


~ 


used in this test, 


a large assembly of soldiers before the monument 


to Victor Emmanual II in Rome. No mention was 


made of the monument in the film. But the chil- 
dren were glad to know that they were looking at 
the most costly memorial in the world erected in 
honor of a single public character, that it is the 
that it 


gift of the whole Italian peoples, contains 


specimens of the rarest kinds of Italian marble, that 
the figures of horses on the top are of pure gold 
and the gift of Italians in America, that the monu- 
ment has been forty-five years in construction and 
is not yet completed, and that at its base rests the 
body of Italy’s unknown soldier. These facts were 
presented to the children before the picture was 


shown. 
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If the children are to receive the fullest benef 
of the moving picture, we must assume that thei 
teacher shall have previewed the film and made 
herself thoroughly familiar with the subject matter 
with the arbi 


to be presented. Then it will rest 


trary decision of this teacher whether or 
mention of certain outstanding facts is made before 


the children view the film 


Doubtless, reactions in favor of some introdu¢ 
tion to the subject matter of the picture would be 
evident in groups of younger children he tests 
described gave no conclusive evidence that fourth 


grade children were able to grasp proportionatel) 
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more facts than the sixth grade groups in situations 
involving introductory discussions. 


Sore older children of the seventh and eighth 
grades still like to feel that “movies” are primarily 
They prefer no 
discussion of the picture whatever in the classroom. 
Their reactions, in their own statements follow: 
“It makes movies work instead of play.” 


for the purpose of entertainment. 


“We like to learn things from movies, but we don’t like to 
think that we will be held responsible for them like home 
work in arithmetic.” 

know that we are going to discuss the topic, we al- 

ways watch for good questions and answers while we’re 

seeing the picture, and we miss other interesting little 


“If we 


things.” 


Opinions in favor of detailed discussion of the 
pictorial material, from all ages, include these: 


“We remember things better.” 

“We learn more about things than the picture showed.’ 

“Other children notice things we have missed.” 

“It is always interesting to learn what other children think 
about things, and sometimes other children know a lot 


’ 


more about them than the picture showed.” 
“Discussions give us a chance to ask questions about things 
we don’t understand.” 
“Tt saves the danger of overlooking important points.” 
\Vhether the discussion is led by a student chair- 
a capable one, of course—or the teacher, mat- 
ters little in the opinions of the children, except 





man 


We sometimes waste a lot of time by repeating or talking 
about things that are not very important.” 

[The teacher can ask better questions.” 

[he teacher has been places and can tell us more about 
them.” 

[f a chairman knows a lot about the picture, he can have a 
good discussion.” 
[f a chairman does the work, we may consider 

educational pictures to serve another purpose—ma- 

terial for drill in speech and parliamentary prac- 


+ 


\ 


varied experience, and broad travel, to a teacher of 


ce. But the obvious advantage of wide reading, 


visual education is evident in these observations. 


Legislative Interest in Visual Instruction 


Che legislature of California has passed the fol- 


In view of the great import- 
educational 


lowing resolution that: 
ance of radios and motion pictures as 
media the Legislature authorizes the appointment of 
1 special commission to report at the 1933 Session how 
the schools may properly utilize these two new means 
of public instruction.” 

The Legislature of Wisconsin is also investigating 


the value of motion pictures in education 
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Visual Education Program at the N.E.A. 


CHARLES ROACH 


OS ANGELES will be hosts to the N. E. A. at 

the summer meeting. Every effort is being made by 
local committees to give royal welcome and warm 
reception to the 30,000 guests who are expected to 
visit Southern California next summer. 

The Shrine Civic Auditorium is the center of all 
N. E. A. activities. 
exhibits from the Los Angeles City Scools as well as 
all the commercial exhibits. Here also is the location 


Here is the location of elaborate 


of all the general convocations and meetings of the N. 
E. A. The special group or section meeting will be 
held both on the Campus of U. S. C. and at the 
Exposition Park, located within two or three blocks 
from the Shrine Auditorium. The facilities of the 
University and the beautiful surroundings of the Ex- 
position Park are contributing factors toward a most 
happy and pleasant week of diversion, instruction, and 
recreation. 

The first Visual Education program is scheduled 
for Monday afternoon, June 29. The group will meet 
at the Exposition Park Museum Auditorium and Ex- 
hibit Hall where several demonstrations of visual aids 
will be in progress simultaneously. At this meeting 
Mr. C. F .Hoban, of Harrisburg, Penna., will speak 
on “The Responsibility of Teacher Training Institu- 
tions for the Preparation of Teachers in the Tech- 
niques of Visual and Other Sensory Aids.” Miss 
Marion Israel, of Los Angeles County, will talk on 
“Picture Helps for Smaller Schools.” 
session will include reports of the Committee on Re- 


The business 


search and Guidance, the presentation of by-laws. 
Tuesday, the annual Visual Education Breakfast 
(price $1.00) will be held at the Mayflower Hotel Grill 
rooms. There will be an informal roll call discussion 
at which time various department heads will be intro- 
duced and be given two minutes to tell what they con- 
der the most interesting bit of work they have done 
during the past year. This meeting will be very in- 
formal. 
Student Union Social Hall on the U 
Immediately after lunch, the second main meeting will 
be held in the Exposition Park Museum Auditorium, 


A noon-day luncheon will be held at the 
S. C. Campus. 


preceded by visual demonstrations directed toward the 
activities of the small city or rural school. 

Mr. Wm. Gregory, Director of the Cleveland Edu- 
cational Museum, and Mr. E. C. Dent, Secretary, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Lawrence, Kansas, will 
be the principal speakers. The title of Mr. Gregory’s 
address is “The Teacher's Guide to Visual Instruc- 


tion,’ and that of Mr. Dent’s address is “Relations of 
Publicity to the Visual Instruction Program.” Com- 
mittee reports and the annual election of officers will 
take place, followed by a trip through the Exposition 
Park Museum. 

On Wednesday, the local committee working with 
and through the Visual Instruction Association of the 
California Teachers Association, Southern Section, is 
planning an excursion to one of the Hollywood mo- 
tion picture studios where it is hoped the visitors may 
see how movies are made. Mr. Charles Stalling, of 
the Caddo productions on the United Artists lot will 
be host to the party. 

Wednesday evening, the world famous Hollywood 
Bowl will be the center of N. E. A. attraction, when 
the wonderful Mission Play, by John Steven Me- 
Groarty, will be staged especially for the visitors. Ad- 
mission will be free for all members of the N. E. A, 
who show their membership cards. The Hollywood 
Bowl is a civic enterprise, located in a canyon imme- 
diately north of the main part of Hollywood. It is 
a natural open-air amphitheatre with acoustical prop- 
erties equal to a roofed auditorium. It is the center 
of the world famous “Symphonies under the Stars” 
programs which are played annually by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra. The Mission Play is 
a Southern California tradition. The play is presented 
each year in the Mission Play House at San Gabriel, 
and while the season is closed, the play is being espe- 
cially presented for the benefit of the N. E. A. guests. 

For Thursday afternoon, the local committee has 
arranged an excursion to the Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery, at San Marino. Busses and private auto- 
mobiles will conduct the party to the beautiful Athan- 
aeum on the Campus of the California Institute of 
Technology where a preliminary explanation of the 
art treasures and historical documents will be given, 
with lantern slide illustrations. This will be followed 
by a personally conducted tour through the Library 
and Art Gallery. 

The Huntington Library and Art Gallery contains 
the finest collection of eighteenth century English 
paintings in the world, besides 820,000 manuscripts. 
Here is the Ellesmore Chaucer, Illuminated Books of 
the Hours, the Gutenberg Bible, a “First Folio” of 
Comedies, Historie and Tragedies by one William 
Shakespeare, the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
and cases of Cosway miniatures, all of which Mr. 
Huntington collected before his passing, and left to 


(Continued on page 177) 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 











The Journal of Geography (April) Mr. Alfred W. 
Abrams prefaces his article, “Visual Instruction in 
Teaching Geography,” with the definition of visual 
aids as “pictorial reproductions and graphic rep- 
resentations.” In considering the relation of such 
aids to the teaching process, he states that there are 
just five classes of facts which it is possible to pre- 
sent visually: size, form, position, color, and motion. 
What the pupils get from a picture depends upon 
the previous experience, analysis and interpretation 
for “teaching by visual aids is much more a sub- 
jective process than it is commonly supposed to be.” 
Only a few pictures should be used in one class 
period and as the student advances in his under- 
standing of a subject they should be used less often. 

Mr. Abrams gives considerable attention to maps, 
which he believes are among the most essential of 


visual aids in learning geography. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education (May) “\1- 
talizing the Teaching of Science Through Photog- 
raphy” reports the experience of a teacher of science, 
Mr. Clyde Stewart, in applying photography to 
teaching. He asserts that “the study of science 
demands more pictures and diagrams than any other 
subject taught in high school.” Classroom work can 
often be stimulated by pictures of local scientific 


apparatus that is unavailable on a field trip 


School News (May) In his article on “Visualiza- 
tion in Penmanship,” Mr. T. L. Bryant, Head of 
the Commercial Department of the Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, states that “the hand 
writing student who expects to accomplish skill 
must visualize the letters separately and in combina 
tion. Correct copy should be kept before the student 


as he studies his character, letter, word of sentence. 


The Historical Outlook ( May) “Slide-Making and 
the Social Studies Laboratory,” by Annette Glick 
of the Los Angeles Visual Education Department, 
is a comprehensive discussion of the essential 
equipment needed for a social studies laboratory 
“In securing understanding,” says Miss Glick, 
“there seems nothing more important for equip 
ment than those means of graphic representation 
which visual education has made possible.” The 
preliminary equipment she.advises consists of a 
lantern-slide projector, necessary electrical outlet, 


and supply of material for the making of lantern 
slides. She gives some very helpful directions on 


improvising screens and slide-making. 


International Review of Educational Cinematog- 
raphy (February) “Censorship of Films for the 
Young” and the second installments of “Children’s 
responses to the motion picture, The Thief of Bagdad” 
and “Cinema and Fatigue” will prove valuable to 
our readers. “The Aeneid,” in scenario form, mav 
be of interest as well. 

(For March) This issue is of vivid interest to 
those using educational film material. The third 
installment of Mrs. Abbott’s study of the children’s 
responses to The Thief of Bagdad is, of course, 
important to our readers. But the March number 
adds some valuable informative subject matter. 
“Film Censorship and the School”, “The Cinema 
and Civilization,” and last, “The Cinema and Social 
Life—German introductory course on the system- 
atic use of films in schools and popular education- 
scientific films’ offer suggestions about, as well 
as discussion of, their respective subiects. 

(For April) “Films in School”, by Ronald Gow, 
vives the writer’s views on the functions of the 
school cinema, especially its power of stimulating 
imagination, and some details of one of his earliest 
experiments. Other articles in this number are 
“Application of the Cinema to Teaching,” “Cine- 
matography and Culture” and “Teaching by Film 


in Norway.” 


Journal of the Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers (April) This issue is a_ particularly rich 
source of discussion and information for our readers. 
‘The Talking Film” should be of great value to the 
teacher of science. ‘Sound and Speech in Silent Pic- 
tures” is a stimulating discussion of “the new factor 
in the talkies—sound for its own sake and not speech, 
speech having found its place long ago in the printed 

iptions of silent films. “Study”, says the author, “of 
these old subtitles quickly defines screen dialog, while 
pure sound, no longer confused with spoken words. 
becomes a great artistic force’. Mr. Chaplin’s City 
Lights was, of course, an excellent example of this 
working principle. 

“Visual Aids in Teaching”, by C. E. Baer, was pre- 
sented at the New York Section Meeting. Mr. Baer 
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used three of the Eastman Teaching Films as an in- 
troduction for his lecture. The article presents an 
exposition and, also, a discussion printed in dialog 
form. A very distinctive and enlightening article. 


The May issue contains two articles of especial 
interest to the visual field. “Teaching Health with 
Pictures,” by C. E. Turner, gives an account of 
the health films produced by Eastman Teaching 
Films in cooperation with the Department of Bi- 
ology and Public Health of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. “Industry Adopts the 
Motion Picture Camera,’ by Allan H. Mogensen, 
shows how the camera provides an important tool 
by means of which the study of motion is today 
being widely applied in industry. 


The Kansas Teacher (April) “The Use of Visual 
Aids in Science Teaching’, by Lynn C. Bailey, is a 
discussion of the visual equipment owned by the 
Horton High School and how it is used. The Super- 
intendent reports that science instruction has been 
more effective since the beginning of the visual instruc- 
tion program. 
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Book Review 
\ Guipe-book For SAFETY EpucaTiIon. With a 
Foreword by William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education. Educational Series Vol- 
ume V. National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, New York, 1931. Price 50 cents. 

This book should prove to have a wide usefulness 
in its field as it provides a course of study in safety 
education for elementary and secondary schools. 
Among the devices suggested for stimulating interest 
in safety are shadow pictures, pantomimes, puppet 
shows and plays, as “visual images are especially im- 
portant in childhood and usually make the most lasting 
impression.” Motion pictures and lantern slides are 
also effective in supplementing class work, and a list 
of them with titles and sources is included in the Bib- 
liography. 

The material contained in this volume is published 
in three separate editions, all of which may be ob- 
tained in quantity lots at printing cost. Volume VI is 
the same as Volume V with Secondary and Vocational 


Volume VII has the Ele- 


mentary School portion omitted. 


School portion omitted. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 








Statistics on the Use of Films in Schools 

A previous issue of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN Car- 
ried a brief report on the first of a series of bulletins 
issued by the Motion Picture Division of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as to the value and prac- 
tices in the use of the motion picture as an educational 
medium by 517 representative school units. 

The fourth bulletin in the series gives further find- 
ings of the Division. It was found that 53% of the 
film showings in schools were directly related tq the 
work of the curriculum, 43% indirectly related and 
4% were adapted by the teachers to the work at hand. 
The channels through which visual instruction is ad- 
ministered are reported as follows: visual education 
departments 37%, teacher projects 36%, clubs and 
supplementary organizations 3%, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations 1%, no definite plan 23%. 

As to the financing of motion pictures for the 
school, nine different methods are in use: 48.51 per 
cent are by boards of education, 17.32 per cent through 
revenue from entertainment, 16.63 percent by use of 
school funds, 6.16 per cent through contributions, 4.33 
per cent through extra curricular activities, 2.73 per 
cent by parent teacher associations, 2.27 per cent by 





the accessment of a laboratory fee, 1.37 per cent in any 
possible manner, and 0.68 per cent by local business 
men. 

Using 280 school units as a basis of calculation, 
the average cost per showing reported was $2.01 for 
rental films. 98% of the schools in this group have 
not purchased their films outright. 

Further figures show the number of school units 
using entertainment films and the purposes to which 
they are put, the number of teachers in various sys- 
tems who use motion pictures for instructional pur- 
poses, and how many schools have film libraries or 
plan to have. 

Talkies Revolutionizing Education 

Writing in a recent issue of Forbes magazine, James 
Rorty says of talking pictures, “There is a new voice 
in education. From the patient hands of hundreds of 
experimenters, has come a perfected tool of almost 
incalculable power and social significance. Educators 
are applying this tool to changes in the structure and 
method of American education which are nothing 
short of revolutionary.” 

Education, which Mr. Rorty views “as the hope of 
democracy,” will have a new blooming, he predicts. At 
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last leading educators dare to believe, he points out, 
that it will be possible to bring up a new generation 
trained and equipped to’deal with the new scale and 
pace of the bewildering modern world. The spec- 
tacular rise of talking pictures for entertainment, he 
states, foreshadows a similar course in education. 


World Federation of Education Associations 
To Meet in Denver 


} 


Denver will be the scene of the fourth biennial con- 
vention of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, July 27 to August 2. Present indications 
point to an attendance that will run well into the 
thousands. The homeward trek of teachers attending 
the N. E. A. convention at Los Angeles will be inter- 
rupted at Denver by this second great convention of 
the summer. 

The World Federation of Education Associations 


923 at the 


time of the summer convention of the N. E- A. at 


came into existence in San Francisco in ] 


Oakland. Out of this beginning grew the first bien- 
nial convention at Edinburgh in 1925. Three thou 
sand educators were in attendance. From Edinburgh 
to Toronto in 1927 where eight thousand conven- 
tion guests registered; from Toronto to Geneva in 
1929, where three thousand delegates joined in the 
deliberations ; from Geneva to Denver in 1931, where 
an attendance of four thousand persons representing 
fifty or more countries is expected—this in brief tells 
the story of the World Federation so far as conven- 
tions and numbers present can tell a story. 

The organization of the association into interna 
tional committees reveals, however, an amazing story 
of effort in attaining the following objectives: 
“Friendship, justice, and good will among the nations 
of the World”; “Tolerance of the rights of all na 
tions”; “Appreciation of the value of inherited gifts 
of nations and races.” ‘Toward these ends commit 
tees are at work throughout the world at all levels 
of public and private school organizations. 

The association includes the following departmental 
organizations: the Parent-Teacher Association, health 
education, educational crafts, preparation of teachers, 
international aspects of library service, education and 
the press, rural life and rural education, pre-school 
and kindergarten, elementary education, secondary 
education, the international aspect of colleges and 
universities. 

Presidents of three great national educational orga- 
nizations will appear together on one general program 
of the Federation. They are: Angus Roberts, M. C., 
London, president of the National Union of Teachers 
of England and Wales; Count Hirotaro Hayashi, 
Tokyo, Japan, president of the Imperial Japanese 
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Education Association ; and Dr. Willis A. Sutton, At- 
anta, Georgia, president of the National Education 
\ssociation of the United States. 

Educational exhibits from various school systems 
of the United States and numerous foreign countries 

ill be on display. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, is presi- 
dent of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, and Dr. Charles H. Williams, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, is secretary. The list 
of committee chairmen includes the names of edu- 
ators known throughout the world. 


Set of Slides on Leisure 

\ set of lantern slides accompanied by a lecture on 
the “Right Use of Leisure” has been prepared by the 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, for the use of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. They may be borrowed upon payment of 
transportation charges. 

The set consists of 51 slides showing swimming, 
music, drama, nature study, home play and other 
recreational Modern playgrounds -and 
equipment supported and administered by cities, coun- 
ties and townships are also pictured. These slides are 
of especial interest during vacation time and should 
be particularly appropriate for summer meetings. 


activities. 


Vocational School Sees Industrial “Talkie” 


moving and talking picture of a group of vis- 
itors going through the River Rouge plant of the 
Ford Motor Car Company was shown at the Auto- 
motive Trades school in Cincinnati. Mr. John F. 
\rundel, director of vocational education, said: 
‘This is the first time a talkie has been used for 
educational purposes in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools and marks a high spot in the effort to make 
instruction of practical worth to the pupils.” 
\ special Ford truck with complete equipment 
of movie and sound mechanism is about to tour the 
incinnati territory and through the cooperation 
of the industry with the Automotive Trades School 
the five hundred boys had the opportunity of en- 
joying the film before it started the tour of the 


smaller branches. 


Talkie for Deaf 

What is believed to be the first talkie for the deaf 
and dumb is being shown in the English provinces. 
It is of a sermon being preached entirely in signs by 
Father W. Hayward, Manchester, the only totally 
deaf Englishman in the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
He produced the film at his own expense, and has 
labeled it “Deaf Talkie No. 1.” 
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THE THEATRICAL FIELD 


CONDUCTED BY MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 











Theatrical Film 


[62] MAN OF THE WORLD (Paramount) 

William Powell, in his first starring picture, is 
an American expatriate in Paris who gouges a 
living out of innocent tourists by blackmailing 
them. A villain, naturally, but a charming one. A 
lovely girl comes along, whom he is about to marry, 
but his associates explain to him that he is not 
good enough for her. So he gives her up like the 
gentleman he is, and makes a big play for your 
sympathy at the end, when he tears up the check, 
without the girl. 





and sails away into the sunset 
All very smooth, and very sophisticated, practically 
all talk and no action—the type of thing Mr. Powell 
is likely to find himself doing from now on, if he 
isn’t careful. Carole Lombard and Wynne Gibson 
are attractive in the feminine roles. 

(See Film Estimates for April) 


[63] 4 CONNECTICUT YANKEE (Fox) 

This old standby must be a continual temptation 
to comedy-makers, because it offers such oppor- 
tunities for interpolating new ideas without losing 
the main plot. The new gags that this time have 
found their way in among the old, are the one 
about the radio, the fleet of Austins, each manned 
by two huge knights in armor, and the service 
station where the same knights can get themselves 
oiled and polished at a minimum charge. Will 
Rogers, of course, pointS up the dialogue with his 
humorous comments. William Farnum plays King 
Arthur with true Shakespearean gusto, and Brand- 
on Hurst is splendid as Merlin. Maureen O’Sulli- 
van, Myrna Loy, and Frank Albertson shine in the 
lesser parts. 

(See Film Estimates for April) 


[64] CHARLIE CHAN CARRIES ON (Fox) 

An unusually interesting murder mystery, whose 
novelty lies in the fact that the murderer, as well 
as the victim, is one of a party of round-the-world 
tourists. I should have said victims, for before the 
thing is over, several people, including a Scotland 
Yard detective, are mysteriously shot. All the de- 
tectives can do is to follow the party, hoping to 
spot the criminal. True to convention, every one 
is suspected, but the criminal is not revealed till 
the last moment. Good work by Warner Oland as 


Reviews for June 


the famous Charlie Chan, Marguerite Churchill, 
and John Garrick. 
(See Film Estimates for April) 

( Paramount) 


The simple story of a boy, 


[65] SKIPPY 
One of the best! 
and his love for his dog, and a dad who had for- 
gotten what it was to be a little boy without a 
dog! Jackie Cooper is perfect as Skippy, and 
Willard Robertson hardly less than that as _ his 


father. One or two scenes between them are real 
gems. Robert Coogan (I suppose I must add— 


brother of the well-known Jackie) pipes sweetly 
in the shrillest treble ever heard, and wins your 
heart. Mitzi Green and. Jackie Searle give good 
performances, and Enid Bennett is charming as 
Skippy'’s mother. Most of the credit should go, I 
think, to the half dozen or so people concerned 
with writing the adaptation and script. 

(See Film Estimates for April) 


[66] DISHONORED ( Paramount) 

A somewhat disjointed narrative based on the 
life and activities of a famous woman spy. It stars 
Marlene Dietrich who gives a more satisfactory 
performance than in her earlier pictures. The story 
involves a woman, a German spy, with a Russian 
officer, also a spy. She falls in love with him, 
aids him to escape after capture, and in so doing, 
forfeits her own life. A notable cast includes 
Victor McLaglen, Gustav von Seyfertitz, Warner 
Oland, and Lew Cody. Direction by von Sternberg 
who is also responsible for the story, is often con- 
fusing, though on the whole interesting. 

(See Film Estimates for May) 
[67] DRUMS OF JEOPARDY ( Tiffany) 
A wildly thrilling story concerning a Russian 
jewel that brings bad luck to its owners. Hair- 
raising adventures and gruesome revenges, and a 
troubled love story compose the not altogether 
credible plot, taken from one of Harold McGrath's 
novels. Lloyd Hughes, June Collyer, and Warner 
Oland head the cast satisfactorily. 
(See Film Estimates for April) 


[68] THE MILLIONAITIRI (Warner Brothers) 
George Arliss in one of those whimsical parts he 


likes to play, is quite delightful as a wealthy auto- 
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mobile manufacturer whose doctor orders him to 
quit work and take a rest. Like many other busy 
people who have suddenly become idle, he gets the 
fidgets, and so with elaborate subterfuges to deceive 
his solicitous family, he sneaks out and buys a half 
interest in a filling station. Part of the fun is in 
deceiving his family and his partner, and part is in 
making the business venture succeed in spite of 
unfair competition. What few complaints there are 
on the score that Mr. Arliss’ accent never belonged 
to any American automobile manufacturer, will be 
forgotten in the charm of his performance. Excel- 
lent support is given him by Mrs. Arliss, Evelyn 
Knapp, David Manners, and Noah Beery. 


(See Film Estimates for May) 


(69] TEN CENTS A DANCE (Columbia ) 

Just about what the title implies. Barbara Stan- 
wyck as the taxi dancer, Ricardo Cortez as_ the 
wealthy lover, and Monroe Owsley in his usual 
role as a drunken, weak-willed clerk who steals 
from his employer. You will perhaps be surprised 
to discover the name of Lionel Barrymore attached 
to this opus, as director. 


(See Film Estimates for May) 


[70] THE SIN SHIP (Radio) 
The last work of Louis Wolheim, who directed 
and acted in this story of the regeneration of a man 


He plays the brutal captain of 


and a woman. 
tramp ship of some sort. He takes a minister and 


his wife as passengers to a remote port, and the 


girl’s influence causes him to reform. Then the 
girl and the minister turn out to be crooks fleeing 
from the law. Not very successful, although the 
acting of Wolheim, Mary Astor, and Ian Keith ts 


x 
\ ery LOK al. 


(See Film Estimates in this issue) 


[71] STRANGERS MAY KISS 
Without the sparkling 


(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
presence of Norma 
Shearer, and the good acting of Robert Montgom 
ery and Neil Hamilton, and the handsome produc 
tion it has been given, this could easily have been 
one of the cheap pictures of the year. Unvarnished. 
it is the story of a girl who goes to South America 
—or maybe it’s Mexico—with her lover, is aban- 


doned by him, goes from there to Europe, and 


there indulges in numerous affairs with men. Later 


she meets her former lover, but he refuses to take 


her back because of her indiscretions. Mr. Hamil 


ton is the self-righteous lover—who, by the way, 


had a wife all the time—and Mr. Montgomery is 
the rejected suitor who trails along. 


(See Film Estimates for May 
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Visual Education Program 
(Continued from page 172) 
the public as his contribution for the culture of suc- 
ceeding generations. Since it is an established policy 
with the Library to limit the number of visitors each 
day, admission is by ticket only. Opportunity will be 
given to obtain tickets at the Monday and Tuesday 
meeting. Only 100 are available. 

The Los Angeles City Visual Education Division 
and the Los Angeles County Visual Department will 
keep open house for all N. E. A. visitors who may 
care to examine the materials, the methods of prepara- 
tion, handling, shipping, and the services extended to 
the schools. 

Other places of interest to Visual instructionists 
are: The Classical Center, of the Los Angeles City 
Schools ; the Southwest Museum and the Casa Adobe, 
a typical California home of the early days; Pony 
Express Museum at Pasadena; the Los Angeles 
Plaza, with the old church and de Paseo in Olvera 
street adjoining the Plaza, gives a picture of the old 
Mexican days before the coming of the Yankee; La- 
Brea Pits, the ancient tar traps in which thousands of 
prehistoric animal remains have been found and the 
skeletons of which are located in the museum at Ex- 

(Concluded on page 179) 











School Maps 
Globes and Charts 


af you teach or direct teachers, you should have a 
opy of our latest catalog. Interestingly written and 
fully illustrated, it is a veritable marketplace for 
geography, history, and biology visual aid material. 
Separate catalogs of imported material are also avail- 
ible. Write for catalog K3 which describes: 
REGIONAL MAPS 
PHYSICAL MAPS 
POLITICAL MAPS 
HISTORY MAPS 
GLOBES—ATLASES 
BIOLOGY CHARTS | 


A.J.NYSTROM & Co. 


ScHoOoL MAPS, GLOBES. AND CHARTS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


3333 ELSTON AVE. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 








(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 
































For For Por 
For For For Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth | Children Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
| Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) ——— 
| Laughing Sinners (Joan Craw-| Depends Pernicious | No 
Big Business Girl (Loretta Young! Worthless | Pernicious | No ford) (MGM) Traveling-salesman-| on taste 
and Ricardo Cortez) (lst Natl) | lover deserts cabaret-dancer heroine 
Cheap, trashy story of two vacuous | to marry boss’ daughter. Heroine 
young people, devotedly in love, but | saved from suicide by Salvation 
business ambitions keep them separ- Army captain and enlists. Meets 
ated for enough reels to develop | old lover, now married—relapse— 
some unsavory episodes. Wholesale | regrets—back to respectability 
kissing and petting, public and pri- | | thanks to good captain’s care and 
vate lovemaking, and when situation | assurance that everybody ‘‘slips 
gets too strong hero and heroine | and recovers alright. Joan acts and 
suddenly announce their marriage of | dances well, but also sings! 
a year before. | | Lawyer's Secret, The (Clive| Hardly Doubtful No 
; Brook) (Para) Crook-murder-gam- 
Beyond Victory (Bill Boyd) (RKO) | Mediocre Hardly | No bling concoction, with good “box- 
Crude and hashy war drama, with | | office’’ cast, but too complex, falsely 
terrific war scenes and endless noise | motivated, abnormal in situation and 
thoroughly jazzed together. Tire- | character Innocent man suspected, | | 
some flashbacks tell previous life! convicted, and nearly executed be-| | 
of four men concerned. Some not-| | cause lawyer (Brook) cannot betray 
able photography and good comedy | client’s confidence and client (Buddy 
from Gleason, but most of the pic- | | Rogers) is such a yellow coward 
ture is labored, clumsy and over- | and cad Merely sensational 
done. | 
| Maltese Falcon, The (Ricardo| Hardly Better not | No 
Dude Ranch (Jack Oakie and | Depends Funny of | More or Cortez and Bebe Daniels) (Warner) 
Eugene Pallette) (Para.) Farcical | 0D taste | its kind | less Artificial mystery play. about small 
. eaten | la nus ™ but supposedly very valuable Chin 
satire and burlesque on Western | }; amusing oD 
| ese statue. too involved to be con- 
melodramas that develops into con- | vineins Gets atepense ty moeking| 
flict between Eastern gangsters and | ead *t re Bess St th =! , _ as 
Oakie’s crowd who are posing as | pe ett ‘es a oo _— age on 
wild Westerners to entertain guests | na an a alien amen, 
at Dude Ranch. Much wisecracking. cerned much more with ls “wacnen* 
hokum, quite unobjectionable and rectal cag ge gga hoe pt reel 
funny for all who like Oakie in a of grent detective ane a re 
ypical ‘‘sap’”’ role. | eutigs 7 
. Never the Twain Shall Meet (Les-| Fine of Better not | No 
God's Gift te Women (Frank Fay| Thin Better not | No lie Howard) (MGM) The old free-| kind 
and Laura La Plante) (Warner) love-in-the-South-Seas theme resur | 
Another of the “‘gigolo’’ films which rected, with the great advantage of } 
are probably about to become epi- | Howard's excellent acting. Hero dis 
demic. Light nonsense farce, about | integrates as usual, ‘“‘goes native’’ 
irresistible lady-killer hero who | for the major part of picture, then 
finally falls really in love. Amus- climbs out of depths to be forgiven 
ing in spots but hardly worth any- } by his original fiancee who appears 
one’s time. in the South Seas at the proper time 
’ . Secret Six, The (Wallace Beery ‘ij Very I 
Good Bad Girl, The (Mae Clarke | Hardly | Unwhole- | No Lewis Stone, Clark Gable, Jean Har- kind doubtful cic 
and James Hall) (Columbia) An- | Some low) (MGM) One of the best gang- 
other gang picture, chiefly about a | land pictures, finely made and acted, 
gangster’s ‘“‘moll’’ and her unwhole- | tense, thrilling, with genuine drama 
some troubles. She tires of her | and suspense But it offers liberal 
racketeer lover, — : —_ young education in gang manners and 
society man without telling him her methods, makes the “alky racket 
past. But newspaper publicity | quite fascinating, and the conflict 
nearly spoils it all, the gangster | against law and order is won by 
lover nearly kills heroine, which | the hoodlums most of the way 
nearly prevents happy ending. | 
Seed (Lois Wilson and John Boles) | Very good | Probably Little 
Lady Refuses, The (Betty Comp- Good of Unwhole- | No (Univ.) Human and appealing story good interest 
, kind some Home ties hamper hero's writing 
ae So nme ae bye de career. He cools toward his lovely 
DERE BOwemen ay ot - rd | wife and five fine children, warms 
Emery), hires street girl to win his | toward the “othe FO , 
wild son away from siren. She suc- = 1 ee wuete @ ll | 
ceeds, and both father and son fall pes aaa ae ae arte tf ed 
in love with her. She solves a mur- - rey = anam ry ou ‘ —_— rut | 
der tangle—but her honest motives : en Br a anc J a sation | | 
are questioned and she turns back | nteresting am convincing save for 
to old life. Sordid sex-drama well oy Alay rather bovine acting by | 
done. | 
. Sin Ship, The (Louis Wolheim| Hardly Doubtful No 
Last Parade, The (Jack Holt and| Good of Doubtful | No and Mary Astor) (RKO) Wolheim’s 
Tom Moore) (Columbia) Opens with kind last picture, cheaply titled, opens | 
like old sordid high-seas stuff, the 


grim war scenes and two heroic pals, 
a cop and a reporter. One returns 
to his old job, but other is refused. 
He turns crook, rum-runner and 
becomes big gangster, until pal is 
obliged to arrest him and electric 
chair ends story. Grim, thrilling, 
well acted. 








hero a sensual vulgarian and heroine 
masquerading as minister's 
But really human situation 
regeneration is made fairly 
and the conclusion more 
counteracts objectionable 


a crook 
wife 
develops 
convincing 
or less 
elements. 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Six Cylinder Love Spencer 
Tracy) (Fox) The wholesome theme 
of family trying to live beyond its 
means has real comedy possibilities 


—but this is one of the stupidest 
films of season Painfully amateur 
ish acting banal dialog labored 
effort to be funny, slow and clumsy 
action falsity of character and 


some of the reasons 


situation—are 


Spy. The (Kay Johnsor Neil 
Hamilton) (Fox) Grim, tragi-com 
edy, of considerable human interest 
and well acted Pictures Russia 
under the dread Tcheka, the social 
disintegration and its awful effect 
on orphan children Vivid, strong 


convincing picture of life in Bol 


shevik Russia, which is important 
if true 

Stepping Out Charlotte Greet 
wood and Reginald Denny) MGM) 


Cheap use of Greenwood and Denny 


in trivial slapstick farce about hus 
bands and wives that “play ar 
but not with each other 


Holt) 
murder-de 


commission 


Express (Jack 
Sensational 


Subway 
(Columbia) 
tective-thriller, showing 
of crime and its entire 
taking place in a subway train. Not 
very well done—confused and slug 
gish in spots—with Jack Holt not 
over successful in his efforts to be 
impressive as the detective 


solution 


Svengali (John Barrymore and 
Marian Marsh) (Warner) Finely 
staged, set, photographed and acted 


picture of Du Maurier’s famous 
character—the great musician, living 
in squalor, who attains heights by 
hypnotizing charming young girl 


into a prima donna and crashes 
down again when strength fails and 
power goes Strong convincing 


drama with inevitable tragic ending 
Swanee 
(Sono Art) 
fights, man-hunt 
ain papers negro chorus. et 
which will pull extra 
title adopted for that purpose 


River (Grant Withers) 
Mediocre melodran 


bloodhounds 


ximissions by 


Sweet Kitty Bellairs Claudia 
Dell) (Warner) Screen version of 
the famous old se] 
play. done with much expense and 
little ability Color is splendid, but 
the action is slow 
and much of the 


asco costume 


characters vague 
singing is terrible 
( Directed by Murnau 


Tabu ’ 
Charmingly acted by native 


(Para) 
cast, music and 
tiful scenically 
this simple, direct, strong love-story 
of the South 
pealing, and wholesome 
for primitive life 


sound only beau 
and photographically 
seas 18 genuine ip 

Interesting 
and customs. Tragik 


ending fine, for hero's death is 
less important than the heroic de 
votion and true love that made t 
inevitable 

Too Young to Marry (Loretta 


Young and Grant Withers) (Warner) 
Stupid and uninspired production— 
dull acting by Withers and over 
acting by Heggie—about 
ing mother who relentlessly opposes 
daughter's marriage to grocer’s boy 
and manages to keep everyone un 
happy. even the audience 


Poor at 
tempt at realistic domestic comedy 


aomineer 


Up Pops the Devil (Carole Lom 
bard and Skeets Gallagher) (Para) 
Young marriage problems again— 
they agree to separate after one year 
if either desires it—she works’ 80 
he can ‘“‘write’’—he revolts at being 
‘kept’’—separation threatens for sx 
monthse—esuspicions—but then his 





For For For 
Intelligent Youth | Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Stupid Childis! Hardly 
Rather Strong Too 
interesting strong 
Cheat No N 
Merely Doubtfu Better 
sensational not 
Inter- Stroug Beyond 
esting them 
Mediocre Hardly 
Harmless Little Preten- 
interest tious 
Excellent Excellent Good 


Stupid Dull No 


Ordinary | Perhaps No 











For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
ee | ab Adults | (15 to 26) | (under 15) 
stories sell—reconciliation Much 








| 
" - | 
ilrunken dialog and wisecracking | 
rom Gallagher and Lilyan Tashman } | 
make the “humor } 
Virtuous Husband, A (Jean Ar- | Stupid Better Not | No interest 
ir and Elliott Nugent) (Univ.) } | 
Fart il and overdrawn portrayal of 
ove-affair and marriage of ‘“‘modern 
1iden and an impossibly modest 
hero whose conduct is based wholly 
yma series of post-dated, posthumous | | 
etters from his prudish mother. | 
Objectionable acts and scenes are 
avoided, yet film manages to keep 
,udience thoughts completely cen- 
tered on sex. 
Woman Hungry (Lila Lee and! Mediocre | No No 
Sidney Blackmer) (lst Natl.) Cheap, 
sensational version of the Great 
Divide, with gaudy color throughout 
bolster up its weakness. Un- 
ealthy sex scenes played up unduly, 
icting very ordinary Gorgeous 
ountain scenery is the only redeem- 
g feature, but this hardly suffices 
ustify the picture. 
Women Men Marry (Kenneth Har-| Trashy By no | No 
an and Randolph Seott) Stupid means 
ittempt at modern-marriage sex 
stuff—dumbly acted—about young | 
country couple coming to New York, 
falling into clutches of a friend’s | 
gold-digging wife and a licentious | 
old rounder who employs the hus- 
mand and tries to “get the bride. 
Cheap and amateurish repetition of | 
noviedom’s favorite old theme. 
Women of All Nations (McLaglen | Trashy No No 
Lowe) (Fox) Perhaps the last 
ittempt to cash in on the Lowe- 
McLaglen-hardboiled-Marine formu- 
Mere rehash of previous gags 
visecracks, and blatant bawlings at | 
each other, with El! Brendel’s would- | 
be comedy adding nothing. More or 
ess vulgar, always cheap and tire 
some—and pitiful | 
| 
Young Sinners (Thomas Meighan) Rather Perhaps Doubtful 
Fox Opens with jazz, drinking, good | 


nd thoroughly improper conduct by 
spoiled children of the rich, includ- 
hero and heroine Then comes 
charac- 


outstanding wholesome 


. | 
Meighan as veteran fight- | 

1iner—whose job is turning flam- 

g youth into real men. Hero cured 


iman and convincing style 
Probably wholesome for most young 
ople Parents must decide 


Visual Education Program 
(Concluded from page 177) 
position Park ; 


Wilson: 


the astronomical laboratory at Mount 
Belmont High 
School, is unique in its use and adaptation of visual 
Ample opportunities for recreation and di- 


the History Laboratory, at 


devices 
version are found in nearby mountains or on the wide 
expanses of ocean beaches. 

The teachers of Los Angeles, in particular, and 
Southern California, in general, are exercising great 
effort to make the N. E. A. guests comfortable and 
happy during their entire visit. Elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made to accommodate a record-break- 
ing crowd which is expected to attend. 
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What One Church Has Accomplished 


With Movies 
(Concluded from May issue) 


R. C. ADAIR 


THIRD type of service we use is in connection 

with the one or two reel picture. This like- 
wise starts out with a prelude, and has the picture- 
atmosphere slide. It is followed by two slides ex- 
plaining the service. The prayer again appears 
upon the screen, and is read by the entire audience. 
There is a congregational song. Then, we have a 
special selection by our Junior choir, which now 
contains over 75 voices and is doing some splendid 
work. This is followed by another congregational 
song, then followed by a pulpit editorial. After 
this, 15 minutes to half an hour is given over to a 
guest artist, or a group of guest artists, college 
glee clubs, noted quartettes, instrumental solos, 
players of unusual instruments, such as glasses, 
accordion, xylophone and so forth. All of them 
volunteer their services. None are paid. Follow- 
ing this we will have a short pantomime, illustrat- 
ing the same theme that we are _ illustrating 
throughout our entire service. This is followed 
by an announcement, which also has the pep talk. 
Again comes the collection, with the offertory solo. 
At this time, instead of having the prayer hymn, 
as we previously have had, we have a_ hymn 
that is beautifully illustrated by slides thrown 
upon the screen, and the soloist, from a_ hidden 
position, sings this song. Following this comes 
the prayer, and the entire congregation unit- 
ing in the Lord’s Prayer at the close. Another 
song, and then the sermon, with the picture as an 
integral part of this sermon, being only about two 
reels long. Then, the invitation, the benediction 
and the postlude. 

The fourth type of service is used when pageants 
or full length plays are given, or when artists of 
extremely high standing come to us. An entirely 
different set-up is then made, and no two are alike. 

There are two things done in these services. The 
first is to create an atmosphere which is very con- 
ducive to personal evangelism, encouraging the 
person who feels the individual call to respond to 
the pastor’s appeal. The second, to achieve what 


we are pleased to term a mass opinion-forming. 
These are services which are filled with propaganda 
opposed to war, favoring the brotherhood of all 
mankind, and other great Christian and_ ethical 
principles which we wish to sponsor. 

Now, where do we get these pictures? The 
places we book our pictures can be divided into 
two groups, non-theatrical and theatrical groups. 
The non-theatrical group contains some houses of 
high standing that are willing to work with you 
on any program that you are trying to put on and 
will cooperate with you to the limit. You will also 
find some non-theatrical houses that are out en- 
tirely for the last penny they can get and will give 
you poor pictures at an exorbitant price. One 
should be very careful in picking his non-theatrical 
house. In the theatrical business, you must know 
the pictures you want. When you have once 
decided upon these pictures, the regular booking 
houses, as a general thing, will allow you to have 
the picture for the minimum price and will be very 
courteous in handling all details. They will do 
this, first because the business is desirable. ‘They 
do it, second, because it gives their profession con- 
siderable of a boost, to be able to Say that a church 
is showing moving pictures. 

Now, as to some of the pictures we have shown 
in the past year. Let us first take the theatrical 


picture, which, of course, are all feature pictures: 


Picture Exchange [ype 

Four Sons Fox (Anti-war 
Les Miserables Universal Brotherhood 
The Enemy M-G-M Anti-war 
Evangeline United Artists Faithfulness 


Angel of Broadway Path Kindness 


Tale of Two Cities Fox Social Justice 


Heart of Lincoln Pathe Brotherhood 

Noah’s Ark Warner Anti-war 

Mother Machree Fox sacrifice 

Wings Paramount \nti-war 

King of Kings Pathe Christ, the Example 
The Sky Hawk Fox Overcoming Obsta- 

cles 
Four Feathers Paramount Courage 
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We Americans Universal Brotherhood 

The Fourth Com- 
mandment 

All Quiet on the 
Western Front 


The Richest Man 


Universal Mother Love 


Universal Anti-war 


in the World M-G-M Social Justice 
Journey's End Tiffany Anti-war 
Barbed Wire Paramount War 
Old_ Ironsides Paramount War 
Lilac Time First National War 
Abraham Lincoln United Artists Brotherhood 
The Big House M-G-M Justice 
Courage Warner Mother 
Up the River Fox Justice 


The Dawn Patrol First National War 


This is a list of pictures which I either have used 
or have in my program to use before this year is 
out. 

As to the non-theatrical pictures which are used, 
one can get a very fine religious result because 
these pictures, as a general thing, are built with.the 
idea of bringing out the religious theme in them. 
These pictures carry a title that will bring out what 
is in the picture, such as A Brother's Sacrifice, and 
so forth. Another very fine group of pictures are 
the prohibition propaganda pictures, which have 
been put out by the Shield group. These are well 
acted and are exceptionally fine pictures. There 
are a limitless number of short feature pictures, and 
of one and two reel pictures, that these non-theatri- 
cal houses put out. The Ideal Pictures Corporation 
in Chicago is the one that I have used to very good 
advantage. 

But, Sunday evening is not the only evening on 
which we use moving pictures. While we were 
trying to solve our problem of getting into the 
community, we had our regular Wednesday night 
prayer meeting. This was fine for about six to a 
dozen people, but it was hard to ever get more 
than the twelve. Then, the idea of church night 
was started and classes of instruction, with a sup- 
per, and other things of this type were given. We 
found that the poor people could not even afford 
the price of the supper. Because of economic force 
this was given up. We had had a Community 
night for some time in which we invited all the 
people to come in, where there would be one or 
two songs, a few announcements and a good rol 
licking picture. Our staff decided to try to unite 
these two on one night with the hope that we might 
reach a hundred people at our mid-week service. 
This plan is a little over a year old and we are 
averaging well over four hundred in attendance at 


our Wednesday evening services. With some plans 
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. 
that we have for the immediate future we expect to 
make an average of well above seven hundred. This 
service is carried on with a half-hour to forty-five 
minute religious program; songs, prayer, some- 
times some special music, a scripture reading, and 
a strong evangelistic message, after which the invi- 
tation is given. Any converts which come forward 
are taken to the Inquiry Room. Following this, 
comes the picture of the evening. We do not seek 
religious pictures for this purpose, trying for such 
pictures as are recommended for the entire family. 
We always follow the Film Estimates very closely 
and never show anything that is not full approved 
in these estimates. I also try to see as many of 
these pictures as possible in advance. However, 
this is not always possible. The idea is to have a 
good time, free from objectionable smut, that ap- 
pears so many times in our pictures. 

There are three purposes in this service. One 
of these purposes is to satisfy the need in the life 
for a period of devotion in the middle of the week. 
The second is to form new contacts with individuals 
who would not come to our regular church service. 
The third is to take a group of people who are wor- 
ried and are tired, many of whom are wondering 
where the money is going to come from to pay for 
the next meal; others where there is sickness, who 
have been able to steal away from the sick room 
for a while, bring them together into a happy at- 
mosphere, where they can forget themselves for a 
while, and where they can really laugh. One lady 
at the close of our Wednesday night services told 
me she thought it was the first time she had 
laughed in weeks. Sickness and unemployment 
had been worrying her, until she was about to be- 
come sick herself from the nervous strain and 
worry that she was going through. She came 
there and laughed at a good comedy and when she 
went out she looked like a new woman. It hap- 
pened to break the strain. 

Of course, our Sunday night services are sup- 
ported by free-will offering. Our Wednesday night 
services are evened off, as we call it. We notice 
that some folks were putting in 50c in the collec- 
tion, and others were not putting in anything. So, 
we suggested that if every adult would put in 5c 
as his voluntary contribution as he came in the 
door, and every child put in 2c, we would be able 
to meet expenses, and would do away with the col- 
lection during the service. So, we have an usher 
who stands at the door and collects a nickle from 
each adult and 2c from each child. This supports 


the service. 
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There are more possibilities than these two 
things in moving pictures, and as our program 
grows we are planning on working them out. Sat- 
urday morning educational classes, with a news 
reel, one comedy, to make things interesting, and 
some good industrial pictures will not only be in- 
teresting but will be instructive. Weekday depart- 
mental meetings in the department of religious edu- 
cation, for the children of different ages, are made 
very interesting by the showing of a one reel Bible 
picture which is in connection with the lesson, and 
at the close, a one or two reel comedy, either the 
animated cartoon or the regular comedy type. At 
our banquets we nearly always take time off some- 
where or other for a good two reel comedy. It 
surely does make the program worthwhile. So, you 
can see with your Men’s Club, and the Women’s 
Club there is a wonderful educational opportunity 
of presenting child problems, health and so forth, 
as well as having a good time, with comedy. 

The moving pictures have done a great deal for 
Trinity Church. We feel, to a certain extent, that 
we have solved the problem of securing crowds. 
Additional advertising with more variety is going 
to bring bigger crowds, and gradually, as the staff 
has strength, we are going to branch out into more 
fields. As we do branch out into these additional 
fields, I will be glad to keep you in touch with the 


development. 


Interest Grows in Church Movies 


Requests for the list of religious film sources so 
kindly offered free of charge by the Bell & Howell 
Company continue to come in. The interest shown 
in the availability of such film is surely indicative 
of a wide-spread consideration of the place of movies 
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the work of the church. As a matter of fact, 


progressive clergymen and lay leaders are every- 


in 


where welcoming the movies as an opportunity to 
build up interest in group meetings, such as meet- 
ings of men’s clubs, young people’s organizations, 
etc., as well as for increasing attendance at regular 
church services, especially Sunday night services. 

Missionary organizations are not slow to appre- 
ciate the fact that movies of missionaries at work 
in foreign fields offer an exceptional medium for 
showing how the money sent to other lands is ex- 
pended. Motion pictures of mission work have 
already done especially good service. 


Vacation Movies for Church Showing 


Now is a good time for the clergyman to suggest 
to any members of his congregation owning movie 
cameras, that pictures made by them on vacation 
might well be taken with an eye to having the films 
shown before some of the various church orga- 
nizations. 

The idea is for the movie makers to plan on shar- 
ing their vacation experiences with others in the 
church when they return home. It may be possible 
to work up quite a program of vacation movies in 
the fall, in which various members of the church 
will show their summer pictures. 

Also don’t forget that the Sunday School picnic 
presents a fine opportunity for making an interest- 
The fact that pictures are to be filmed, 
to 


ing movie. 


if announced ahead of time, is sure stimulate 


attendance at the picnic, for everyone likes to be in 
shown, 


the movies. Later when the pictures are 


it goes without saying, there'll be just as large a 
crowd to see for themselves how the camera “shot” 
them. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. Dean McCriusxky 
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First Grade Reading with Slides 
[RENE CARLSON 
Garfield School, Forest Park, Ill 

HE story, “The Sly Fox”, was presented to a 

1-A class with the aid of slides, projected on the 
blackboard. ‘The story, new to the children, was de- 
veloped by the pictures with some clues given by the 
teacher. The new words were written directly on 
the object pictured, then as the lesson progressed, 
these words were written at one side and the first copy 
erased. Later on, | pointed to one of the new words 
and a child would come up, and write this word o1 
the picture of the object. The review words were 
written by the children. 

After this lesson, a multiple choice test was given 
using most of the new words. The test was mimeo- 
graphed with an outline picture of the fox in a wood 
at the top of the page. The picture was colored by 
the pupils. Of the sixteen papers, thirteen were cor- 
rect and three papers had one error. A copy of the 
test will be found at the close of this article 

Another lesson was on Mother Goose rhymes pre- 
sented with rhyme and appropriate illustration in colo1 
on the same slide. When the picture of Humpty 
Dumpty was projected on the screen, we read the 
rhyme together, a child holding the pointer under th: 
lines as we read. Then I asked, “Who can find the 
line where it tells where Humpty Dumpty sat?’ Some 
child was called on and he pointed to and_ read, 
“Humpty, Dumpty sat on a wall.” This was done 
with the other rhymes. Then a slide was projected 
with these directions: 

Point to a picture of, 
1. Mother Goose 
Humpty Dumpty 
Where the mouse ran 
Where the cow jumped 


un + W NO 


Whom the dish ran away witl 
[ placed the pointer under the direction and then under 
number one. The picture of Mother Goose was 
flashed on the screen and some child pointed to Moth- 
er Goose, and likewise with the other directions 

In this way, a check on understanding reading con- 
tent was given with the attention centered on the 
thought, which was pictured so that all could under- 
stand. The latitude for variation of interpretation of 





thoughts pictured is greatly reduced in comparison 
with the variations from words alone. 

After the visual lesson, a copy of a test was pre- 
sented to each pupil. An illustration of Humpty 
Dumpty on the wall was at the top of the page and 
was to be colored. Eight words were written on the 
blackboard, from which a choice of the correct word 
for each blank was to be made. Only five of these 
words were required. Nine papers were correct, three 
papers contained one error, and one paper contained 
two errors. The tests follow: 

The Sly Fox 
Draw a line under the right answers 
(1) What did the sly fox put into the sack first? 
a bug a bumble bee a bird 





(2) What did all the curious ladies do? 
opened*the door opened the sack 
(3) How did the lady save the little boy? 
put cookies into the sack put a dog into the sack 
(4) What did the dog do to the sly fox? 
chased him ate him hit him 
(5) In the last picture why was the dog “licking his 








chops’’? 
because he had eaten the fox 


because the fox ran away 


Humpty Dumpty 


(1) Humpty Dumpty sat ona ...... 

(2) Humpty Dumpty had a great ...... 

(3) All the King’s ...... and all the King’s ...... 
(4) Cannot put Humpty Dumpty together ....... 


You may color the picture as you wish, 


Visual Aids for Elementary Schools 


\s the demand for visual aids grows there is also 
an increasing need for supplying teachers with care- 
fully annotated lists of the sources of visual aid ma- 
terials. The Lincoln School of Teachers College has 
recently published as one of its research studies, a 
monograph which lists the motion pictures, film strips, 
and lantern slides available for visual instruction in 


the elementary school field.’ 
The first fourteen pages of the monograph discuss 


i. H. Emmett Brown and Joy Bird, Motion Pictures and 
Lantern Slides for Elementary Visual Education, Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Lincoln School Research Studies. 1931. Pp. VII-105. 
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visual instruction, its characteristics and materials. 
This is followed by a bibliography on the use of lan- 
tern slides and motion pictures and on the making 
of films and lantern slides. 

The second part of the monograph is seventy-eight 
pages in length. 
the monograph, contains an annotated list of motion 
pictures, lantern slides, and film strips to be used in 
teaching civics, elementary science, geography, nature 
study, physical education, and nursery stories. 

An appendix listing the sources of motion pictures, 


This section, which is the body of 


lantern slides, and strip films and projection equip- 
ment concludes the monograph. It has an index which 
adds greatly to its usefulness. 

Elementary school teachers should find this mono- 
graph to be of service. The authors state that to give 
teachers an opportunity to become familiar with visual 
material and to make it easily available for use is the 
purpose of this booklet. F D. McC. 


New Visual Units 


In General Science 


By 
DR. H. A. WEBB 
Peabody Teachers College 


Twenty Lantern Slides to Each Unit 


LIST OF UNITS 


8. Sound 
9. Weather and 


1. The Air 

2. Astronomy 

3. Electricity Climate 

4. Health 10. Heat and Fire 

5. Light 11. Clothing 

6. Living Things— 12. The Earth’s Crust 
Animals 13. Food 

7. Living Things— 14. Machinery 
Plants 15. Water 


Additional Slides for nearly every school subject 


Keystone View Company 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 








The Educational Screen 


Film Reviews 

Two more films from the Teacher Training Series, 
produced by Electrical Research Products, Inc., main- 
tain the same high standard of interest and value char- 
acterizing all the ERPI educational films. 

Dynamic Learning is a masterful lecture on the new 
meaning of “to learn’, as modern scholarship defines 
it, tellingly delivered by Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick him- 
self. He contrasts the old static process of “learning” 
— memorization and verbatim repetition — with the 
new dynamic process whereby the child learns not 
only mentally but emotionally and physically at the 
same time. Meaningful conduct, therefore, is the goal 
of the new learning. Two class groups shown intently 
at work, one building a toy house and the other con- 
structing electric switches and lights, illustrate vividly 
the wider and deeper meaning of “to learn” as it is 
conceived today. 

The Elementary Teacher As A Guide, by Dr. B. H. 
Bode and Dr. Laura Zirbes of Ohio State University, 
finely portrays the modern teacher’s role in stimu- 
lating, with a minimum of “directions,” the pupil’s 
own independent thought and effort. The enriched 
results of this method are made very clear by shots of 
a history class thinking instead of merely reciting— 
of a group solving for themselves a problem in candle- 
dipping—of students learning use of library material, 
reference indexes, etc. Such material will be in- 
valuable to every Normal School and Teacher Train- 
ing course in the country. 

The White Hell of Pitz Palu is one of Universal's 
notable feature pictures, long since reviewed in this 
magazine but richly deserving repeated notice. It is 
a strong picture, not for the kindergarten, but whole- 
somely thrilling for all minds reasonably mature. It is 
finely acted by a foreign cast and laid among the ac- 
tual Alpine peaks. 

Its story content is simple—a young couple in the 
Alps, happy on their honeymoon but unfortunately am- 
bitious to climb the peak of dangerous Pitz Palu. The 
third of the party in the lonely mountain cabin is a 
half-insane doctor whose wife perished on the same 
mountain. Seemingly antagonistic at first, the grim 
doctor finally saves the rash couple from the results of 
their rash attempt, but loses his own life. A thrilling 
airplane flight amid the peaks and a sturdy old guide 
also figure in the rescue. 

The human actors, however, are dwarfed into mere 
dots of life against the background of the grim, re- 
lentless mountain, wrapped in ice and snow and 
howling storm. Pitz Palu is the vast villain of the 
piece, enfolding the little human destinies within his 


(Continued on page 187) 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have am important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 








Ampro Corporation Extends its Service 

The Ampro Corporation of Chicago, with offices in 
Hollywood, New York City, and Toronto, has ex- 
tended its service to the trade by taking over the dis- 
tribution of Cine Art Films, Ray-Flex Screens, Craig 
Splicers and Thalhammer Tripods. The resulting 
unified effort in the direction of sales and advertis- 
ing, should give even greater prominence to the 
meritorious products concerned. 

Ampro’s position in the silent field has made that 
company the center of expectant interest for those 
concerned with the development of portable sound 
equipment. It is only logical, therefore, that the 


- —y 


uf 





Ampro Sound Equipment 


announcement of Ampro 16 mm. sound is being 


attended with more than ordinary enthusiasm. 


The equipment is truly innovational in that it 
bears all the ear marks of the same originality that 
so quickly and so firmly established the Ampro line 
of silent projectors. No more need be said for the 
results obtained from the outfit, than to simply 
state that its screen quality, fidelity and volume of 
reproduction are thoroughly up to theatre stand 


ards. 


The Ampro sound outfit comprises two com- 
pletely re-designed units in the form of beautifully 
made and finished cases. One case contains the 
amplifier, the dynamic speaker, and has compart 


ments to accommodate six 400 foot reels, six 16 


inch records and the necessary connecting cords, 
extra lenses, etc. The other case contains the pro- 
jector, and has an instantly detachable section into 
which the turn table unit is built. 


An interesting feature of the new Ampro sound 
outfit is its utter simplicity. Perfect synchroniza- 
tion is automatic, and there are no speed adjust- 
ments to contend with. Exactly 24 frames per 
second, or 16, by simply pulling out or pushing im 
a knob, are assured regardless of line fluctuation 
between 90 and 120 volts. Likewise, the turn table 
operates automatically at exactly 33 1/3 or 80 turns 
per minute, at the operator’s choice. 

Any adult can carry the complete Ampro outfit, 
with balanced ease. Anyone can set it up in a 
moment’s time, and anyone, regardless of his 
knowledge of sound picture projection, may 
operate it with assurance of perfect results. 


Pupil-Made Lantern Slides 

An additional interest in the visual instruction 
movement has been aroused by the appearance of 
the Keystone Pupil-made Lantern Slide Outfit with 
which pupils and teachers can make their own 
slides without special individual skill or previous 
experience. 

Teachers would have made a wider and better 
use of lanterns if there had been some simple and 
practical way of putting their own ideas into form 
for slide projection. Pupils, too, have a natural 
pride in seeing their work projected and used as a 
hasis for class discussion. Each may now work 
out illustrations, diagrams, charts, maps, arithmetic 
problems, music devices, art studies and typed Eng- 
lish exercises by using the materials from this Key- 
stone Pupil-made Slide Outfit. 

By placing a special quality of etched glass over 
a picture or diagram it may be outlined and filled 
in with the Keystone Colored Pencils that were 
especially made for this purpose. Beautiful colors 
are brought out on the screen and pictures pre- 
viously hidden in a book may be enjoyed together 
by the entire class when projected on the screen. 

With the various colors of ink in the outfit, the 
more ambitious can make beautiful color reproduc- 
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RUSSIAN EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
Full Particulars from: 
Educational Film Department 


Amkino Corporation 
723 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











tions of birds and flowers, product maps and art 
work. 
Songs, poems, short stories, announcements, 
daily events, questions and English exercises may 
be typewritten on the cellophane and special carbon 
paper and filed for future use after the lesson. 
Cover glass to preserve the work, binding tape 
and complete directions are a part of the outfit. One 
of the very attractive features is that the slides may 
be washed off and the glass used over and over 
again. Its field of usefulness is not limited to any 
one grade or type of school. First grades transfer 
the pictures in their primers to the screen; inter- 
mediate grades make Geography product maps; 
Junior High pupils illustrate many General Science 
facts; Senior High students find it useful in 
Physics, Biology and Mathematics, while Normals 
and Colleges with their wider range of interests find 
opportunities for use in almost every department. 


A Lantern for Post Cards, Glass Slides, 
Filmslides and Micro-Slides 


The very latest Classroom Combination Lantern is 
designed especially for the teachers’ convenience and 
performs remarkably well in the classroom. This is 
the Spencer Model 
VAC (Illustrated ). 
In it one may use 
any opaque mater- 
ial such as_ post 
cards, charts, stu- 
dent compositions 
or drawings, pages 
in books and other 
similar material. In 
addition to the 
many types of o- 
paque illustrations, 
this instrument al- 
so accomodates the 
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standard American and English size glass slides, 35 


mm. filmslides and the 3” x 1” microscope slides. 

To change from one type of material to another is 
very simple, so much so, in fact, that all four types 
of illustrations may be used in one lecture, should 
occasion demand it. 


The Educational Screen 
Model VAC has several special features: It is light 
in weight and easily portable, equipped with carrying 
handles. One 500 watt lamp provides more illumina- 
tion than can be secured from twice the illuminant ip 
ordinary combination outfits. It permits the use of 
practically any size book, projecting a 6” square area 
at one time. 
While the instrument shown here is a four-purpose 


Model VA for 


opaque and glass slides in combination and Model V 


lantern, there are other variations 
for opaque illustrations only. Price is always an im- 
portant factor in selecting equipment. In this new 
series the price is well within the most modern bud- 
get and, strange as it may seem, quality has not been 
sacrificed. Detailed description and prices may be 
obtained direct from the manufacturers, Spencer Lens 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Portable Cine Speaker is Equipped to Meet 

All Requirements of Users 
The Victor Animatograph Corporation's portable 
Cine-Speaker, which is manufactured especially for 
use with the Animatophone 16 mm. ‘Talking  Pro- 
jector, is surprisingly complete in every detail, and 
in it practically every need of the user has_ been 
anticipated. 

While it is possible to operate the Animatophone 
with any good Amplifier-Speaker or radio, use of 
the special Animatophone Ciné-Speaker is recom- 
mended for best results. The electrical character- 
istics of the input transformer of the amplifier are 
carefully matched with the electrical characteristics 
of the impedence of the Animatophone Pickup, in- 
between the two instru- 


suring perfect harmony 


ments. 

A three-stage, 5 tube audio amplifier and a special 
model of one of the world’s best known Electro- 
Dynamic Auditorium Speakers make up the equip- 
ment of the Ciné-Speaker. The Ciné-Speaker has 
an acoustical tone control to permit adjustment 
\lso, it 
1 


ne am- 


for the acoustical properties of any room. 
has a volume switch with which to reduce t 
plification for small rooms, as excess volume in a 
small room produces objectionable hum. 

A Microphone may be attached with which the 
user may “cut-in” on the sound reproduction with 
personal remarks at any time desired. In addition 
to the Acoustical Tone Control and Volume Switch 
on the Amplifier, Tone and Volume Control Dials 
are provided on the projector base. 

Executives of the Victor Animatograph Corpora- 
tion, Davenport, Iowa, credit the Ciné-Speaker 


with being largely responsible for the exceptional 
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clarity and naturalness of the Animatophone sound 
reproduction. 


Phototone Ofter Sound Equipment 
The Phototone Equipment Corporation of Amer- 
ica now has available 35 millimeter sound equip- 
ment. They offer two types of portable pr yjectors, 
both using 35 mm. film, one a portable which can 
be moved around from classroom to auditorium 
with great ease, and the other model a semi-port- 
able that can be installed in the booths of the audi- 
toriums or used in the classrooms. The school 
that does not have projection equipment at the 
present time can now have projectors and sound 
attachments at a reasonable cost, which in the past 
has been quite prohibitive, as these machines 
manufactured by The Phototone Equipment Cor- 
poration incorporate the professional type equipment 
ideas in construction. 
he equipment is made to stand hard usage and 
is not of the toy type, so commonly found in port- 
able projectors. The film runs through a straight 
feed, another new innovation in portable equipment. 
This eliminates flutter and variation in the repro- 


duction of the sound. 








All models may be had with either Mazda lamp 


or carbon arcs; therefore no matter how far the 
throw of the picture, this type of equipment can be 


used in either large or small areas. 


Home Talkies Right at Hand 

States Bell & Howell Head 
“Home talkies are right at hand, and soon all 
over the country people will be enjoying talking 
pictures in their own living rooms an advance 
which has been attained much earlier than was an- 
ticipated by even the most sanguine,” states J. H. 
McNabb, president of the Bell & Howell Company. 
“Already our company is offering over 200 16 


mm. sound subjects, and it has in sight approxi- 
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for projecting still pictures of every 
type will be exhibited at our booth 
at the N. E. A. Convention. 

You are invited to consult us on 
your projection problems at Booth 
E-19, Shrine Civic Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 


Visit us at our Booth E-19 


BUFFALO QD 


mately 25 releases monthly for the next twelve 
Of the sound subjects now listed, prac- 





EW YORK © 


months. 
tically two-thirds are especially suitable for home 
use, and the same percentage will undoubtedly ob- 
tain in the releases scheduled for the coming year.” 

A number of well-known producers, including 
Pathe, Universal, and Ufa, have been quick to 
see the possibilities of the home talkie market, and 
have made professional subjects available for 16 
mm. sound reproduction. 

A number of progressive retail dealers are al- 
ready building up comprehensive sound libraries 
for renting to owners of home reproducers, and 
some dealers have even announced a rental plan by 
which people who are giving a social function at 
home can rent both reproducing outfit and subjects 
at a reasonable fee. Along with the advance in 
the home talkie situation, there has been an extra- 
ordinary development in the use of 16 mm, talking 
pictures for industrial and educational purposes. 


Film Reviews 
(Continued from page 184) 
power in almost certain tragedy. As a true and vivid 
picture of conditions in high altitudes, of the danger 
and fascination of mighty mountains, the picture 
offers great possibilities in educational values for 


teachers who can handle such material. 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 











FILMS 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 186) 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St, New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 


Modern Woodmen of America 
Rock Island, IIl. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Howard E. Thompson 
15 Newkirk Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


UFA-Films 
1540 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement én page 184) 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 165) 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


Howard E. Thompson 
15 Newkirk Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Ia. 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


International Artprints 
59 E. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 184) 


James C. Muir & Co. 

10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education 

327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 187) 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


University Museum Extension 
Lecture Bureau 


10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co, 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 184) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 165) 

E. Leitz, Inc. 

60 E. 10th St., New York City 
James C. Muir & Co. 

10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 

333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Society for Visual Education 

327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II]. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 187) 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











